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Gilbert. Yes, from the soul. That is what the highest criticism
really is, the record of one's own soul. It is more fascinating
than history, as it is concerned simply with oneself. It is
more delightful than philosophy, as its subject is concrete and
not abstract, real and not vague. It is the only civilized form
of autobiography, as it deals not with the events, but with
the thoughts of one's life; not with life's physical accidents of
deed or circumstance, but with the spiritual moods and imagina-
tive passions of the mind. I am always amused by the silly
vanity of those writers and artists of our day who seem to
imagine that the primary function of the critic is to chatter
about their second-rate work. The best that one can say of
most modern creative art is that it is just a little less vulgar
than reality, and so the critic, with his fine sense of distinction
and sure instinct of delicate refinement, will prefer to look
into the silver mirror or through the woven veil, and will turn
his eyes away from the chaos and clamour of actual existence,
though the mirror be tarnished and the veil be torn. His sole
aim is to chronicle his own impressions. It is for him that
pictures are painted, books written, and marble hewn into form.

Ernest. I seem to have heard another theory of Criticism.

Gilbert. Yes: it has been said by one whose gracious memory
we all revere, and the music of whose pipe once lured Proserpina
from her Sicilian fields, and made those white feet stir, and
not in vain, the Cumnor cowslips, that the proper aim of
Criticism is to see the object as in itself it really is. But this
is a very serious error, and takes no cognizance of Criticism's
most perfect form, which is in its essence purely subjective,
and seeks to reveal its own secret and not the secret of another.
For the highest Criticism deals with art not as expressive but
as impressive purely.

Ernest. But is that really so?

Gilbert. Of course it is. Who cares whether Mr. Ruskin's
views on Turner are sound or not? What does it matter?
That mighty and majestic prose of his, so fervid and so fiery-
coloured in its noble eloquence, so rich in its elaborate symphonic
music, so sure and certain, at its best, in subtle choice of word
and epithet, is at least as great a work of art as any of those
wonderful sunsets that bleach or rot on their corrupted can-
vases in England's Gallery; greater indeed, one is apt to think
at times, not merely because its equal beauty is more enduring,
but on account of the fuller variety of its appeal, soul speaking
to soul in those long-cadenced lines, not through form and